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tributed his Fair Play for Cuba propaganda. In 4he late after- 
noon, the officer of the deck aboard the ship complained to harbor , . 

patrolman Girod Ray, who found Oswald and asked if he had per- ' lt '( ^ 

mission to distribute the leaflets. 57 Oswald said he did not need it, (,'/Ui U-L£J < 
and would distribute his pamphlets wherever he desired. Ray 
told him that he was on port authority property and without au- 
thorization he had to leave, but Oswald argued with him. Finally, 
when Ray threatened to arrest him, he left. Oswald was ex- 
hilarated by his demonstration, later boasting in a letter to Fair 
Play president Vincent Lee, “We also manged to picket the fleet 
when it came in and I was surprised at the number of officers who 
were interested in our literature.” 59 * 

Oswald’s interest in Cuba now included Marina. He asked her 
if she liked Cuba and “Uncle Fidel” and said that his demonstrat- 
ing “will help make people be on the side of Cuba. Do you want 
them attacking little Cuba?” 60 He pasted a photo of Castro, 
clipped from the Soviet magazine Ogonyok, on their living room 
wall. 

On Monday, June 24, he visited the U.S. passport office and 
applied for a new passport (one that he never used before his 
death). His passport had expired exactly one year earlier. Oswald 
said he intended ter travel as a tourist, starting in October, for 
three months to a year. Destinations included England, France, 

Germany, Holland, Finland, Poland, Italy, and the USSR. 61 He 
listed the Lykes shipping line, the same he took during his 1959 
defection, as his means of transportation. He also gave his date of 
marriage to Marina as the nonexistent April 31, 1961, and said 
his occupation was “photographer.” The New Orleans office is- 
sued his passport the following day. 62 ** 


•Oswald used “we” when writing to the Fair Play national headquarters 
since he often wanted to impress them that his local chapter had attracted 
more volunteers than just him. Officer Ray said Oswald was alone on the 
day he confronted him on the wharf. 

•‘Since Oswald was a defector, was the overnight processing for his pass- 
port unusual? Jim Marrs says that the ease with which Oswald obtained his 
passport is key evidence “pointing to Oswald’s involvement with spy work" 
( Crossfire, pp. 189-90). But only a few months earlier, in order to speed up 
passport applications, the New Orleans office had instituted a state-of-the- 
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hour talk that evening. Those present later described him as 
“very tense and high-strung.” He confirmed he was a Marxist, 
although he admitted that he was disillusioned with the USSR. 

In fact, he said he was against most forms of organized govern- 
ment. “Capitalism doesn’t work, communism doesn’t work. In the 
middle is socialism, and that doesn’t work either.’ ( 

Back in New Orleans, he tried to have another three thousand ^ 
“Hands Off Cuba” flyers printed, but for reasons that are unclear, JM 
he was turned away from the print shop. On August 1, the New 
Orleans Times Picayune ran a front-page story saying that fed- 
eral agents had seized a ton of dynamite and other materials on a 
raid of an anti-Castro paramilitary group planning operations 
against Cuba. That same day Oswald wrote to Vincent Lee, Fan- 
Play’s president. 82 The letter is almost a complete fabrication. He 
claimed that he had attracted “great interest” in his local chap- 
ter, that anti-Castro agitators were attacking him and ruining 
his base of popular support, and that he had distributed thou- 
sands of circulars.” There was one sentence, however, that later 
caused considerable debate: “I rented an office as I planned and 
was promptly closed three days later for some obscure reasons by 
the renters.” Oswald stamped addresses for his fictional chapter 
of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee on the printed leaflets. Most 
were marked “L. H. Oswald, 4907 Magazine Street" or “A. J. Hi- 
dell, P.O. Box 30016” (the dyslexic Oswald transposed the last 
two digits of his post-office box, as it should have been 30061). 

But some were stamped “544 Camp St.” 

If Oswald had an office, even briefly, at 544 Camp, it could be 
significant, for as Jim Marrs writes, “It was at 544 Camp Street 
in an old, three-story office building that the paths of Lee Harvey 
Oswald, the FBI, the CIA, anti-Castro Cubans, and organized 
crime figures all crossed.” 83 That address was the office of Guy 
Banister, a highly decorated ex-FBI agent who maintained a re- 
lationship with Naval Intelligence as well as doing investigative 
work for G. Wray Gill, an attorney for New Orleans crime boss 
Carlos Marcello. 84 Another frequent Camp Street visitor was 
David Ferrie, a rabid anti-Communist who worked with Banis- 
ter, for some of the most radical anti-Cuban groups, and also for 
the attorney for Marcello. 85 

Ferrie and Banister were a strange and memorable pair of as- 
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yW ■*'' from 544 Camp Street and his weekly visits to-the unemployment 
‘ jJ) /VVA commission took him directly past the address. He easily could 
T y^rJ"’have seen the for rent signs at the small comer building. The 
/Hjvif' ^ offices at 544 Camp started at $30 a month, too much for Oswald 
, JV A/ , on his minimal income, and his letter to Vincent Lee that he had 
^ rented an office and then was told to leave after three days is 

'u' /.certainly a fabrication (as were many other statements he used to 

Ail '^1 At enhance his importance to the national headquarters). However, 

Aj^. there is evidence he may have actually stopped by to see an office y 
J ^ ,^at 544 Camp. The building’s janitor, James Arthus, who lived in 
v {^Jf. ' ^the basement, told the FBI after the assassination that someone 
V 3 had attempted to rent an office, but he had discouraged him. 107 

/' /jAj Arthus could not identify the man. But there is a possibility that 
lA ^ if was Oswald who talked to Arthus about an office and, if so, that 

was the extent of his contact to the building, though he still 
yV- stam P e( i if on some of his leaflets as the “official” office address 

\m\X Aa .for Fair Play. Another explanation is advanced by Ross Banister, 
^^JrTGiiy’s brother, who is convinced that Banister, who monitored 
V 1 y Communist agitators, would have been very interested in Os- 

wald’s Fair Play activities. 108 Banister’s office and his anti-Com- 
vjJ ^ munist crusade were well known in New Orleans, and a year 
before Oswald moved to New Orleans, 544 Camp Street was the 
headquarters for a radical anti-Castro group, the Cuban Revolu- 
\ ■V Vv,tionary Council. 109 Some of its propaganda still carried the old 
VuW t j4C am P Street address even when Oswald lived in New Orleans. It 
pjr is possible that Oswald, who had used phony addresses on dozens 

jsj (\ of applications and forms, had decided when settling on a false 
A. O' address for his imaginary Fair Play chapter that it should em- 
.» . barrass his nemesis, the extreme right wing and the city’s anti- 
ft rfV A Castro militants. 

v Ur* Th e issue of whether Oswald knew the adventurer David Fer- 
x-6 ! jMf' V rie is equally important, since Ferrie had extensive anti-Castro 
Cuban contact® and also did some work for an attorney for Carlos 
Ajr A. Marcello, the New Orleans godfather. According to the House Se- 
^ v ill lect Committee and its investigator Gaeton Fonzi, the two most 
V 1 credible pieces of information linking Oswald and Ferrie are Os- 

yVX wald’s 1955 Civil Air Patrol service, when Ferrie was allegedly 
U A (A the commanding officer, and an incident in Clinton, Louisiana, 
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L \ (LxJjjik Convinced his work for Cuba was gaining the attention of na- 
v . tional leftist leaders, Oswald was encouraged to embark on a new 
^ gambit. Having read only a week earlier about anti-Castro xnili- 
” \ tants and their armed training camp, raided by federal agents 

^ across the river from New Orleans, Oswald was ready to infil- 

'yV'^l 0 trate the “enemy.” On Monday, August 5, he walked into a 
vVv) ' Cuban-owned general goods store, Casa Roca.* Behind the 
x jy\\\\jr counter was the co-manager, Carlos Bringuier, a twenty-nine- 
AJ year-old Cuban lawyer who also was the New Orleans delegate 
' , |J) y for the anti-Castro Cuban Student Directorate. Casa Roca served 
'y as the Student Directorate’s unofficial headquarters, as well as. a 
general clearinghouse for Cuban activities in New Orleans. Brin- 
^\V' guier was explaining the Cuban fight against Castro to two fif- 
\?' \)^L teen-year-old Americans, Philip Geraci and Vance Blalock, when 
f Oswald walked up to them. Geraci recalled that Oswald asked, 
"Is this the Cuban exiles’ headquarters?” 5 ** 

K S*\ “He started to agree with my point of view and he showed real 

VV&nterest fight against Castro,” recalled Bringuier. “He told 
me that he was against Castro and that he waS against Commu- 
Ad X nism.” 6 Then Oswald requested some literature, which Bringuier 
ftj'* 

*Also on August 5, the Soviet embassy notified Marina that her request to 
, AKA 3 enter the USSR had been forwarded to Moscow for processing. And un- 
jV known to the Oswalds, that same day, the FBI interviewed his landlady, 
Jesse Gamer. She confirmed he was in the city. At that point, the New Or- 
tjj) I, , 3* leans FBI office became chiefly responsible for Oswald. Special agent Milton 

Kaack was assigned to the matter. 

Ar " **In his address book, Oswald had three addresses listed on the same 

V V'rrf) page ( -' ar * os Bringuier’s name: 117 Camp, 107 Decatur, and 1032 

J' . ' Canal. Harold Weisberg claimed the first address was a formal-dress shop 

^ 3 and the second did not exist. He then juggled the numbers and determined 
v jJu that if Oswald had meant 107 Camp and 117 Decatur, that would lead to two 
53 A . anti-Castro militants. It shows the extent to which some will speculate. In 

V KVrK act ’ Weisberg searched the addresses when he helped Jim Garrison in his 

3 \$967 investigation. Instead, a review of 1963 records reveals there is no mys- 

tery or mixup. 117 Camp was the Hispanic-American Discount House, 
owned by two prominent Cubans (it was only a dress shop when Weisberg 
’ saw it years later). 107 Decatur was Bringuier’s Casa Roca. 1032 Canal was 

at the comer of Canal and Ramparts, the New Orleans Discount Center, 
owned by a Jewish Cuban. The addresses were part of Oswald’s efforts to 
discover the headquarters of the Cuban exiles. 
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At the jail, Bringuier was shocked to hear Oswald announce he 
was bom in Cuba. Until his confrontation with Oswald, he had no 
idea that Fair Play was active in New Orleans — or that Oswald 
was its only member. Bringuier noticed that in the interrogation 

room, Oswald was “really cold-blooded [H]e was not nervous, 

he was not out of control, he was confident . . ,” 13 The three Cu- 
bans raised the $25 bail money and were told to return to court 
for a hearing on Monday, but Oswald had to spend the night in 
jail. 

The following morning, Saturday, Lt. Francis Martello, the for- 
mer deputy commander of the New Orleans police intelligence 
division, saw one of Oswald’s Fair Play leaflets and decided to 
interview him. Oswald lied throughout the interview, telling 
Martello that he had lived at Mercedes Street in Fort Worth since 
his honorable discharge from the Marine Corps in 1959. He said 
that besides Reily, he had worked at the city’s largest brewery, 
Jax. As for the New Orleans Fair Play for Cuba chapter, Oswald ‘ 
said it had thirty-five members, met monthly at locations he re- 
fused to disclose, and that the first name of one of th$ members 
was “John,” a student at Tulane University. 14 * fatA-wf ^ 7 

At the end of that interview, Oswald made the seemingly 
unusual request that Martello call the FBI. Oswald wanted to see 

Although the fight was not staged, it was certainly prompted by Oswald, and 
it was intended to enhance his legitimate pro-Communist credentials. In a 
ten-page biographical sketch written in late August, meant to impress the 
Cuban officials in Mexico City to whom Oswald intended to apply for a visa, 
he wrote, “I infiltraled the Cuban Student directorite and then harresed 
them with information I gained . . (CE 93, WC Vol. XVI, p. 341). 1 

*A leftist professor at Tulane, Leonard Reissman, under surveillance by 
the New Orleans Police Department’s intelligence division, was later found 1 
to have one of Oswald’s handbills in his car. A Tulane graduate student, jr 
Harold Gordon Alderman, who had been involved in Fair Play activities Ifj. 
elsewhere, had one of Oswald’s leaflets taped to his front door. Reissman , 
and Alderman denied ever meeting Oswald. Another Tulane student, Ve- ‘ 
reen Alexander, thought she had met Oswald at a party with other pro- 
Castro students in the summer of 1963, but no one else confirmed her story. 
Though Oswald told his aunt that he visited a language professor at Tulane, 
subsequent investigations by the New Orleans police and the FBI could not 
uncover any evidence that he visited Tulane. 
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an agent. Special Agent John Quigley arrived later that morning. 
Oswald had been worried about the FBI’s interest in him since 
the first interview in Fort Worth, and was convinced it had cost 
him at least two jobs with its inquiries. He was certain he was 
under active surveillance. If the FBI did not know he was ar- 
rested, he thought, it would shortly, and Oswald probably figured 
it best to summon the Bureau to him as if he had nothing to hide 
about his Fair Play for Cuba activity. 

That Oswald called for an FBI agent is strong evidence there 
was no association between him and the Bureau. A confidential 
inf ormant could never jeopardize his covert role by publicly deal- 
ing with the FBI. But Summers charges that the evidence of a 
special relationship is evident because it happened on “a Satur- 
day morning, not the most likely time for an agent to respond 
speedily to a request by an insignificant prisoner. Nevertheless, 
Oswald asked and the FBI obliged.” 15 Quigley was the Saturday 
duty agent at the New Orleans FBI office. According to another 
FBI agent who later worked on the Oswald file, Warren de 
. i)A Brueys, “Quigley would never have spoken to Oswalfi if it had not 
Jib been a Saturday. One of the responsibilities of the duty agent is to 
y Y \# \ check with the local police and see if there are any cases that 

> might interest the Bureau. Once Oswald asked to talk to the FBI, 
W)v A Quigley had to go over there. If he hadn’t, he would have been 

• \S dl kicked in the butt for failing to do it— he would have been cen- 
- ijr v^sured because that was part of his duty. Quigley may not have 

even been aware we had a file on Oswald in our office, because 99 

> out of 100 times when they say someone is down there, you just 
jVo - A go. If you don’t go right away the prisoner might be released, so 
,«L you always go down and check it out. 

Quigley’s meeting with Oswald was not a secret one as some 
, ^ JjJ^have implied. In fact, Quigley typed a five-page, single-spaced re- 
A port of his hour- and- a-half interview. Oswald repeated the lies he 
A] \ had told Lt. Martello, and then further embellished his story, es- 
0 VTy pecially regarding “Hidell.” While Oswald said he had spoken to 
V Hidell several times on the telephone, he had never met him, his 

nU mber had been disconnected, and he did not remember what 
the number had been. 17 It was a note from Hidell, said Oswald, 
Ay that told him to pass out the leaflets at the comer where he was 
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^ failed to pay Mr.. Gamer the September rent o[ tebjde 
■v> W intended to eave the money for hi. trip to too. 

,U- V : J \\ J u , worry that once .he returned with Ruth Paine to Tern., .he 
Y/l nughtnot«ehimagain.SheheggedtotetakenalongtoMemto 
,1^ iViVbut he saiditwa. impoeeihle beeauto ot her pregnancy. He prom 
IVV ^V'ised to summon her once he was settled in Cuba 
V e U \ M'V, On Sentember 7 Castro appeared at a Brazilian embassy re 

C t W oop^ont" and .ntoLtod to a rare informal intorview 
VV( S L" iatod Pro., corre.pond.nt Daniel Harker. C«.to w» 

$ 9 unusually outspoken, saying, "Kennedy is a cretm __ of ^ 

M*:' elbninate C «b»nle.d«.,t h eythemtolve.-l inotbe.ato ■ 

lame. Oswald, an avid newspaper reader, ^ 

^ora f ee °f 50®, he was issued a tourist ^°‘ 24085, 

\ H which allowed him to stay fifteen days m Mexico. 

^"nie'interview was prominently covered ^ C °" 

„ 9 under a three-column headline on page l. 

^ N »"-trriSrtwin 

Oswald’s was William Gaudet, a newspaper editor. Until W61, h 
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On Friday, September 20, Marina came home from a grocery 
trip to the Winn-Dixie to find that Ruth Paine and her children 
had arrived at the apartment. Ruth recalled that she had never 
seen Lee in such a good mood. She spent the weekend, and he 
lied to her that he intended to look for work in Houston or Phila- 
delphia, and then once he found a job, he would be back to fetch 
Marina. On Saturday and Sunday, Ruth “was impressed . . . with 
his willingness to help with the packing [of most of their meager 
goods]. He did virtually all the packing and all the loading of the 
things into the car.” 83 At the time, she thought his actions were 
“gentlemanly,” but she is now convinced that he probably packed 
his rifle in one of the bags and did not want anyone else handling 
it. 84 

Monday, September 23, was the day Marina left for Texas with 
Ruth. It was a difficult farewell for both Marina and Lee. Ruth 
remembered, “He kissed her a very fond goodbye, both at home 
and then again at the gas station [a couple of blocks away, where 
they changed a flat tire], and I felt he cared and he would cer- 
tainly see her [again].” 85 Marina remembered his lips trembled 
when he kissed her, and he fought back tears. He looked at her 
“as a dog looks at its master.” 86 As she drove away with Ruth, 
Marina looked at him standing alone and wondered if she would 
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source of information for the CIA's Domestic Contact Division. He did not fM- 


)a riAmoafi<* P.nntact Division. He did not 


know Oswald, did not travel to Mexico with him, and had no other associa- 
tion with the case except for the coincidence that they both applied for Mexi- 
can tourist cards. The House Select Committee reviewed Gaudet’s CIA file 
and determined he had no clandestine relationship with the Agency fHSCA 
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